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Wim and His Wings 


From the early close-up of an eye to the closing 
dedication to ‘‘all the angels,’’ and particularly 
Yasujiro Ozu, Francois Truffaut, and Andrei 
Tarkovsky, Wim Wenders’s Wings of Desire 
(Der Himmel tiber Berlin) represents a 
watershed for the prolific, 43-year-old, West 
German director. His latest movie soars with 
the energy of a take-off into new territory, 
though perhaps like all true steps forward it also 
marks a movement backward. Wings of Desire 
is Wenders’s first film since The American 
Friend (1977) to be made and set in West Ger- 
many and in primarily the German language. It 
also marks his physical return to West Berlin af- 
ter eight years of living in the United States, 
with four films made there: Lightning Over 
Water (1980), Hammett (1982), The State of 
Things (1982), and Paris, Texas (1984). 

Wings of Desire, co-written with Austrian 
author Peter Handke,has won numerous 
awards including Best Director at Cannes. It be- 
gins as a tale focusing on two angels, Damiel 
and Cassiel (the brighter-eyed Bruno Ganz and 
the more sober Otto Sander), who live in an an- 
gel’s group house in the Berlin library. Wander- 
ing the library, subways, apartment buildings, 
and streets of the city—their presence unseen 
except by children, though occasionally felt by 
sensitive adults—they note the actions and 
listen to the thoughts, dreams, fears, and hopes 
of people, which are rendered in a highly origi- 
nal kind of almost psychoanalytic free stream 
of consciousness, full of anxiety, pain, tender- 
ness, hope. 

The angels’ abilities to read minds and to 
pass through physical barriers provides an op- 
portunity for Wenders to portray Berlin as a 
marvelous panorama of images, sounds, associ- 
ations. Of Berlin, Wenders said that the movie 
‘‘could take place nowhere else,’’ continuing, 
‘It is only in Berlin that I could recognize what 
it means to be German .. . for history is both 
physically and emotionally present ...No 
other city is to such an extent a symbol, a place 
of survival. It is a site, more than a city.’’ The 
film explores this wideranging significance: Ber- 
lin as asymbol of the post-World War II world 
order, of borders, no-man’s land, desire, and, 
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most of all, of German history and Nazism. In 
Kings of the Road (1976) and Wrong Move 
(1975), Wenders touched upon these subjects, 
but here he engages them more directly, though 
retaining a certain obliqueness, weaving a 
multi-layered pattern befitting the complexity 
of the past. Cassiel listens to an old writer 
(played by Curt Bois, an actor who worked 
with Max Reinhardt and Bertolt Brecht and fled 
Nazi Germany in 1933) whose memory is en- 
meshed with Nazi Germany, who wonders why 
no one sings an epic of peace, announces that 
his heroes are no longer kings and warriors, 
ponders the connections between the storyteller 
and his listeners, and worries about humankind 
losing its childhood. As part of Bois and the 
angel’s memories, old newsreel footage of 
wartorn Berlin and Nazism is included in the 
movie. 

Another strand is a film-within-the-film, with 
Peter Falk as himself in Berlin to make a detec- 
tive movie set in Nazi Germany. Damiel follows 
him to the set where extras wear yellow stars 
and SS uniforms. Falk thinks about the ques- 
tion of ‘‘extra human beings’’ and why the 
Nazis chose the color yellow. Damiel and Falk 
drum up a friendship of sorts, and Falk turns 
out to have once been an angel, who tries to en- 
tice angels to come shake his hand. 

There is also the Wall, which the film con- 
tinually runs up against, where in the Wall’s no- 
man’s land Damiel and Cassiel walk to get 
away from it all, and where Damiel wakes up as 
a human being—having chosen to taste a 
steaming cup of coffee and feel the feel of cold 
hands over eternity and truth. 

There is also a woman in the story. Damiel 
has gradually fallen in love with a trapeze artist 
(Solveig Dommartin in her film debut) he stum- 
bled on at the Alekan Circus (named after the 
film’s cinematographer, Henri Alekan, who 
shot Jean Cocteau’s Beauty and the Beast). 
Captivated by Marion, Damiel goes with her 
from the circus tent to her trailer, watches her 
last night’s performance, trails her to a club 
where she dances alone. All the time he watches 
her and listens to her stream of consciousness 
about her fear of her final performance, her 
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yearning for ‘‘a wave of love that would stir in 
me,’’ her past story. 

Paris, Texas explored the damage that 
occurred when a man refused to recognize the 
subjectivity of the woman he desired, when she 
was only an object of his fantasy and imagina- 
tion; it culminated in the peepshow-booth scene 
with a deconstruction of this romantic language 
of men and women. Wings of Desire in a 
certain sense picks up here, presenting an alter- 
native, more hopeful, but equally complex por- 
trayal of male desire and female subjectivity. 
While Marion is the object of Damiel’s gaze 
and desire, the possibilities in film language are 
used to transcend this framework. We see her 
objectively and in scenes without his presence. 
And even when Damiel is watching her, 
Marion’s existence in/on her own terms comes 
through—for instance, in the sensuous and 
charged rock club scene. And at the end, when 
they finally meet, it is she who looks at him, sit- 
ting at the bar, back turned to both her and the 
camera. It is she who speaks into the camera a 
monologue that evoked in me Rainer Maria 
Rilke’s words that love ‘‘is perhaps the most 
difficult of all our tasks, ...the work for 
which all other work is but preparation.’’ 
(Rilke, it turns out, was one of Wenders’s in- 
spirations for the film.) 

Until recently, Wenders said, ‘‘I never had 
the courage to dare tell a love story.’ Wings of 
Desire, which ends, ‘‘We have embarked . . . 
to be continued,’’ promises that ‘‘the love story 


has just begun,’’ and so we have much to look 
forward to. 


What accounted for the untypical length of 
time for you, three years, between Paris, Texas 
and Wings of Desire? 

Two things. I felt that I should take a long 
break because I had been working a lot. I felt 
that I had really achieved something with Paris, 
Texas, and for the first time I also felt it had 
created expectations everywhere, and I felt if 
you try to live up to them, it’s probably the 
worst thing you can do. I thought, you’d bet- 
ter think twice before you make your next film. 

I worked on a film (the forthcoming Till the 
End of the World) for two years, wrote, pre- 
pared and travelled. We [Wenders and Solveig 
Dommartin] went twice around the world. It 
was obvious that this film was going to take at 
least another year or two until we could do it— 
it’s very big. So I told Solveig that it was now 
three years since I had shot. I had not been be- 
hind the camera. I said we’re gonna put that on 
hold and do something else real fast and spon- 
taneously, and we’re gonna do it in Berlin be- 
cause that’s where we were at the time. I felt 
that I still had the energy of somebody who had 
been away and was still looking with a lot of 
curiosity and I wanted to keep that. Three 
months later we made Wings of Desire. 

You’ve called yourself a ‘‘self-confessed pes- 
simist,’’ but after seeing Wings of Desire it 
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seems that this could not be true anymore. 

It certainly is not true anymore. No. In a way 
Paris, Texas is to blame for this change of at- 
titude. Like I wanted to find out what would 
happen if you used optimism almost like a 
device, a structural device, almost just as a 
method, and the most amazing thing happened: 
the method became much more than a method, 
than a way to get somewhere. It changed me en- 
tirely, more than just a different way to look at 
things. I think that the effect of Wings of Desire 
is entirely optimistic, although it shows quite a 
lot of grim sides of life. It was something that 
was not just in the script, it was part of me. 

Did that feeling grow as you made the film? 

It was there from the beginning, but it was 
confirmed. One would not know if one could 
keep it up during a whole film, if this optimism 
would carry the whole film, especially the way 
I was shooting: in chronological order and al- 
ways ready to change everything if it felt like it. 

One of the things that struck me about Wings 
of Desire was it seemed to be for peace in very 
concrete ways and instances. Did you have that 
in mind when you Started or did it just happen? 

I had that in mind and in a way it came with 
the very first idea to make a movie in Berlin. I 
knew, before I even knew the story, that it was 
going to take place in Berlin and the city of Ber- 
lin carries the idea of peace very powerfully. 
It needs it more than other cities and also the 
desire for it is stronger than in other cities. Just 
as the freedom of the city is limited and its sense 
of freedom is more intense and almost un- 
limited. It is an extremely tolerant city. The 
peace movement in Germany started in Berlin 
and that’s no coincidence. 

How did it feel to make a movie without the 
imprint of America all over it? 

It was really like coming home. It was like I 
had told this one story, this one big story, over 
and over again in twelve films, and this one, the 
thirteenth, was my second first film—I was hav- 
ing a new start. It was a coincidence, but then 
again it probably was not, that I made my very 
first feature film, called Summer in the City, in 
1969 in Berlin, and my second first film, twenty 
years later, again in Berlin. So there’s almost a 
logic to it, although it was certainly not 
planned. Summer in the City was the story of 
a guy who comes out of prison in Munich and 
goes to Berlin. He wants to see his friends to 
reconnect and he does not, really, and at the 
end he leaves—he’s going to New York. There 
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I was twenty years later coming back from New 
York. It was a strange feeling and in a way all 
these films in between have been heavily im- 
pregnated with America, first with an image of 
America, and then I made four in a row in En- 
glish and in America. I had very light luggage, 
so to speak, when I started Wings of Desire. It 
was as if the heavy luggage I had been carrying 
all the time was now finally in some storage 
space in New York. 

What meaning does America have for you? 
What sort of terms have you come to with it? 

It’s so difficult to define that because it’s 
almost as if the very word America was difficult 
to define. It’s like everybody has America in 
their head so it’s almost this imaginary country 
that really consists of the notions of each and 
everybody. And, of course, it was an imaginary 
country in my mind when I grew up and it still 
is, although I lived there for almost eight years 
and I feel I got to know some of it. It’s a dream 
country. This dream was started in the nine- 
teenth century when America meant this mythi- 
cal place that you could go if you couldn’t 
fulfill your own dreams wherever you lived, or 
live out whatever religion or profession or pas- 
sion you had. Some of this I think is still alive, 
and in a strange way much more alive, it feels 
to me, outside of America than inside. Inside, 
I think a lot of people have stopped dreaming 
of their country this way, and it seems to me 
also that the American dream has been so much 
exploited inside the United States through an 
exploitation of the image of it in American mo- 
vies, and television, that the American dream is 
almost like a Marlboro dream now. It is almost 
hollow and it does not mean anything anymore. 
So it seems it 1s again something that is 
projected into America from outside. 

Why was the title changed from Heavens 
Over Berlin to Wings of Desire? 

I did not feel it worked in English or French. 
In German the word Himmel means both sky 
and heavens so it was almost like a little poem, 
a litle haiku. In French or English The Sky Over 
Berlin sounded like a war movie and Heavens 
Over Berlin was too romantic. I tried to look 
for a title that was also a little poetic in French 
and English and that would translate another 
part of the movie. Then Wings of Desire or Les 
Alles du Desir seemed to work real well. I tried 
to retranslate this into German because I would 
have liked to have just one title, but there is no 
word in German for desire. There is just none. 


It’s terrible. There are all sorts of words that are 
either way too explicitly sexual or way too 
general. So I kept two titles. 

In the film you open up a lot of space for 
portraying women and desire in film. While 
Marion is Damiel’s, and the viewer’s, object of 
desire and imagination one feels her subjectivity 
powerfully and overwhelmingly. This is not 
usual or conventional. How did Marion’s por- 
trayal develop? 

In a way she is the leading character, as she 
is the only human being in it from the begin- 
ning. I thought it would be fatal for the film if 
she had been the object of his desire, I thought 
that she really had to be the subject of the film 
very much. So in a lot of the scenes she’s really 
the center and not so much his object. She’s 
very much alive. I knew it was going to be a 
love story from the beginning—that was my 
desire—and I thought if she was the object of 
his desire then we’d miss the whole point. As 
Solveig and I had been working for two years 
on a film where the woman is the central 
character and the whole thing is seen from her 
point of view, it was not such a big effort, it 
came almost logically and naturally that she’s 
very important in the film and somehow even 
sometimes the voice of the film. And certainly 
in the very end she’s summing up. I mean the 
climax of the whole film is when she meets the 
guy and she talks to him. 

Her voice-over seemed to be key in express- 
ing her point of view and subjectivity. 

Yeah. 

I read a review that called the end baldly 
romantic, but I thought not. When Marion and 
Damiel’s getting together switched from being 
fate or destiny to being a choice (Marion says 
this is a decision), I felt it wasn’t a traditionally 
romantic conclusion to a love story. 

In a way it is the opposite of romance, to say 
whatever happens and the love that could hap- 
pen between the two of us, these are my condi- 
tions, and I want it to be a choice, and I don’t 
want to feel it was an accident. In a way the sit- 
uation is very romantic, and then what she says 
is almost hard, there’s even a certain brutality 
to it, and a great clarity. It’s both. It’s very 
romantic in the sense that it wants and needs 
and depends on a big love, and, on the other 
side, it says that it should not be pure emotion 
but also a choice, and not only of emotions, but 
of will and of knowledge. 

Your films at times have seemed to me not to 
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be just about emotions, but to be emotions, at 
points to embody those emotions. I think one 
way to describe what I’m getting at is to com- 
pare them to a Mark Rothko painting. And I 
was wondering if Rothko or other abstract 
painters have had some sort of influence on 
you. 

Very much so, and the Rothko Chapel in 
Houston is one of my favorite places on this 
planet. You have to go there if you like him. 
You can get a lot of peace and strength from 
standing in front of his paintings for a long 
time. 

Making Wings of Desire, did you invent as 
you went along as you like to do? 

More than ever before. I was not all that 
conscious of it in the preparation, but as soon 
as we Started shooting it became obvious how 
vast the possibilites of innovation were because 
of the invention of the guardian angel and the 
point of view it implied. So the shooting was 
very exciting. The camera being the eye of the 
angel was something altogether new for me, we 
could not really rely on anything we knew be- 
fore. Every day we had to come up with new so- 
lutions. It felt like a first movie. 

Visually the film is stunning, and I mean by 
this that it has a spaciousness and movement or 
motion to it that is different, rare in motion pic- 
tures. How did you work this out? Did you do 
a lot of shooting and edit it down? 

The problem of the film, if you can call it a 
problem, from the beginning was there were 
way too many ideas. Usually you’re looking for 
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ideas in a movie, you need them. This time the 
problem was to eliminate them. We shot way 
too much, a lot didn’t end up in the movie. It 
was just endless what you could come up with 
because of the angels idea. The first version was 
five hours long. 

We did shoot a lot of things in long takes. 
There was a lot of movement done in the 
camera and through camera movement, and 
not so much through editing. We didn’t shoot 
as much as in Paris, Texas or Hammett, where 
we did more takes. We didn’t have to do a lot 
over. Of course there are scenes that are rather 
intensive and that needed some sort of cover- 
age, but even the coverage we did was not like 
the usual, where you do scenes from different 
points of view, more or less all over. Very often 
the choices of the point of view were made so 
the editing was really done before we shot, and 
we made some risky decisions—that a scene 
would only be covered from one point of view, 
and the continuation would be another point of 
view, and there was no overlapping footage. 
But it seemed right to take a lot of risks. 

There were several things in Wings of Desire 
that seemed to indicate a nostalgia for storytell- 
ing: the line about the singer abandoned by 
mortal listeners and the link drawn between 
storytelling and childhood, among others. Is 
that something you feel? 

It’s not really nostalgia, [storytelling] is 
almost this new discovery for me. It is one of 
the most reassuring things. It seems its very ba- 
sis is that it reassures you that there is a sense to 
things. Like the fact that children want to hear 
stories when they go to sleep. I mean not so 
much that they want to know this or that, but 
that they want it as it gives them a security. The 
story creates a form and the form reassures 
them so that you can almost tell them any 
story—which you can actually do. So there is 
something very powerful in stories, something 
that gives you security and a sense of identity 
and meaning. And it seems to me that this sort 
of storytelling is disappearing a little bit. Be- 
cause more and more we seem to be getting 
them from television and movies, and less and 
less through books. We’re confronted with all 
these films and images and all that, so it seems 
that storytelling in that old sense, it’s not be- 
coming a lost art, but it’s getting less important. 
And the stories we’re being fed with mostly in 
television and film seem just to pretend being 
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stories. Very often they try to act as if they were 
stories and are really just pure form, and be- 
hind there is just a lot of baloney and noise, es- 
pecially in most of the films made for young 
people today that only seem to work if there’s 
a lot of action and violence. That has almost 
replaced an old story structure, so in that sense 
you’re right there is a nostalgia for stories, for 
real stories and for an epic feeling of a story. 

I thought the handwriting at the beginning 
and the end and the library were wonderful 
gestures towards the written word. 

Yeah. When we were looking for a place in 
the city where the angels would live, would be 
at home, we looked for some time. Since angels 
are not really linked between people and God 
anymore we could not do a church, so we tried 
for another place. Then I remembered the end- 
ing of one of my favorite films, Truffaut’s 
Fahrenheit 451, which is in this big open space, 
and there are all these people and everybody 
represents a book that they have learned by 
heart because books are persecuted and burned; 
and to me that was really a vision of paradise, 
with all these people walking around and sitting 
on benches in the park. I thought this is a 
heavenly place, a library, and then we found 
this big public library in Berlin, and it’s really 
a wonderful place, with a lot of light, and built 
with a lot of respect for reading and books, and 
also so peaceful and quiet. There is also the 
whole memory and knowledge of mankind 
united there. 

Have you found yourself encountering 
problems in terms of telling stories in film, since 
that became a focus of yours relatively recently? 

No. I believe very much in form of course, 
but also the form only seems to work if behind 
it there is a certain belief, so that the form is not 
just a hollow thing that you hope will do the 
job, but that the form has a certain necessity. 
So the problem is really to believe in the story. 
And then, of course, you have to believe in 
form too, because you can have a beautiful 
story to tell, but if you don’t have the form to 
tell it with, it becomes also strangely 
meaningless. 

You haven’t encountered problems with 
narrative? 

Well, this one is not really representative 
because it is narrative in so many ways. And 
through the invention of the angel, and the fact 
that they can witness so much, that they can 
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even listen to people’s thoughts, so that you’d 
instantly be much more familiar than usual with 
every person since you could hear what he or 
she thinks. So there was a whole new range of 
entering into people’s heads and into many 
different stories all the time. It was not really 
typical. 

How do you conceive of the spectator and 
audience that you are making films for? 

I think I conceive of them as very important 
creative collaborators. And I have to explain 
that. If I look at the films I really like most, and 
if I look at myself as a spectator of other films, 
then I clearly favor movies that let me discover 
them. There is that sort of movie where you feel 
excited from the beginning because you realize 
that it is because you look at it that the movie 
really exists, and because you can put some 
strings together, and it is open to a lot of in- 
terpretation, and you have to sort of put in your 
Own experiences or associations in order to 
make it work. I really don’t like so much the 
sort of movie where it’s all spread out and you 
really just sit there and it’s poured over you and 
you have no choice: you see what they want you 
to see. I prefer movies that ask me to see. So in 
a way I’m trying to do the sort of movies that 
are for people that I presume to be like myself 
with other directors’ movies. And as I travel a 
lot with my films and see them with different 
audiences in different countries, it’s really 
amazing how much a film can change, and how 


much even between two audiences in the same 
country; although I know it, I will see a differ- 
ent film. 

Do you feel part of any group of directors 
working in cinema today, or do you feel pretty 
solitary in what you are doing? 

I don’t feel that solitary, the opposite really. 
I feel that there is a network of people who care 
about films, independent people mostly, and 
that there are a lot of people in quite a lot of 
countries and I’m anxious to see their next 
films. I feel that there are links and that we’re 
working on something common and there is 
something like a language that a lot of people 
work on. 

Now that you’re no longer a young director, 
who among young film-makers do you think is 
doing interesting and different things? 

Well, Jim Jarmusch is a close friend of mine 
and I think the three feature films that he has 
done show an enormous talent and visual mind, 
and if you see them in a row they also show an 
enormous learning process. There are young 
directors all over. I coproduced two films that 
will come out this summer in Europe. One is a 
Turkish film, a first feature by a guy called 
Livanelli, and it is a beautiful and incredible 
first film. And my assistant on the last few 
films, Claire Denis, her first feature is called 
Chocolate. 

How are you negotiating between your status 
as an independent personal film-maker and the 
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drive to be more popular or commercial? 

I don’t think I made in the course of my films 
any compromise in the direction of any com- 
mercial decision or popular decision. I feel as I 
look back from one film to another there was 
something I learned and something that came 
out of the films. And the fact that Paris, Texas 
suddenly became a popular film, especially in 
Europe, and that it did not cut me off from the 
audiences I had before, but that they went 
along with it, and that all of a sudden the old 
films found the audience they had not had be- 
fore, I thought the best way is to work for the 
people you know and the friends you have be- 
cause they really represent the audience in such 
a better way than statistics and box-office 
numbers. 

With the success of Paris, Texas and now 
Wings of Desire everywhere it has played, have 
you reached the point in your film-making 
where you can raise the money as it needs to be 
raised? 

Wings of Desire was the easiest film ever to 
put together, and that was certainly due to 
Paris, Texas. From the moment that I put the 
first two pages of a synopsis on paper till the 
first day of shooting was three months and it 
was not a problem to find the money. The film 
was not expensive by American standards, $3 to 
$3-1/2 million, but it is a medium-sized budget 
in Europe and a few years ago I would have had 
to fight for that and work on it. In a way I think 
I am in a rather privileged situation right now. 
That’s why I also started to, not produce, but 
help other people and coproduce; since I have 
this company, I thought I could also put it to 
work for other people. 

What do you think the future of the movies 
is? Do you think new waves are played out? Do 
you think national cinemas still count, or has 
cinema become something overwhelmingly in- 
ternational? 

It’s already overwhelmingly international— 
even in Europe you almost can’t make a film 
anymore if it comes out of one country, you 
almost necessarily conceive of a coproduction. 
I think this is a good thing. On the other hand, 
I think it’s fatal if a film does not carry any 
identity anymore other than the color of the 
money. I think one has to combine both, col- 
laborate on the international levels, especially 
among independents, and also make sure the 
film keeps some local color, its own language of 
some sort. 
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And the future of the movies, as you asked 
in Chambre 666? 

I guess it is inevitable, since it is a nineteenth- 
century invention from the mechanical age, that 
towards the end of the century film is going to 
be replaced entirely by electronic and digital 
means. The electronic images I’ve seen are not 
digital quality yet, but that will soon follow, on 
a big screen. It really did not look worse than 
an average theater projection on 35 millimeter, 
considering the average screening would not be 
altogether focused, would be a little sloppy. The 
electronic image could almost compete with 
that—though of course not if there was a good 
screen and print. The electronic image is so 
much more convenient and the digital informa- 
tion is so superior because you don’t lose a 
generation, it does not break or scratch. Even- 
tually I think it will replace film, and of course 
a whole different language will come with it, a 
whole different aesthetics, and also whole 
different sets of stories. 

Do you feel there will be good possibilities 
for interesting artistic works to come out of it? 

I think so. On the other hand, the means of 
production might be even more centralized be- 
cause in order to do a production you need a lot 
of technology. In film, with a little money, you 
rent a camera and you can make a movie, but 
with a digital or electronic production a bigger 
apparatus is needed and there’s going to be 
more control. But I also think, because this 
looks like the last leg of movies as we know it 
and of traditional film language, there is going 
to be a lot of freedom in this last leg and there 
might be an exciting period for film-making 
ahead, like a real blazing finish. 

What about your future? When do you go 
into production on Till the End of the World? 
What’s a little background on it? 

We are in preproduction and we will be for 
the next twelve months. We will start shooting 
in April of next year and we’ll shoot until the 
end of the year. It will be a very long shoot, 
through six continents. I think the film will 
probably be ready in the summer of 1990, it 
might come out in fall or winter. The story 
starts in 1998 and ends in the year 2003, so it 
will be a science-fiction movie, but not al- 
together, as it won’t be all that much into a 
science-fiction world. It will deal with our fears 
and hopes for the future, and, of course, it will 
be the love story that Wings of Desire promises 
to be in the end. 


